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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

THE ISSUE BETWEEN SPIRITUALITY AND MATERIALISM IN THE 
NEW RELIGIOUS AWAKENING 



LOUIS WALLIS 
Author of "Sociological Study of the Bible" 



These volumes 1 are books of the hour — 
products of the social awakening. Yet, in 
their approach to current questions, they 
start from opposite poles. Both make a 
religious appeal; and each is a worthy out- 
come of earnest thought. But their atmos- 
pheres and fundamental assumptions are 
very unlike. The contrast between them is 
so characteristic of the present time that it is 
worth while to consider them together as 
exhibits in the case of Spirituality versus 
Materialism in the new revival of religion. 

Mr. Nearing's book is an expansion of an 
address delivered before the Friends' Gen- 
eral Conference at Ocean Grove, NJ. By 
its title it professes to be not only a religious, 
but a Christian, appeal; and it must, there- 
fore, be judged primarily upon this ground. 
The body of the book is a treatise on con- 
temporary economic and social problems. 
The subjects considered are as follows: 
chap, ii, America, the land of plenty, whose 
natural resources, factories, etc., are the 
possessions of the few, and whose labor, 
poverty, overwork, unemployment, vice, 
and misery are the possessions of the many; 
chap, iii, The haggard man, a type of the 
worker in representative industries, who is 
not paid living wages; chap, iv, The 
motherless girl, who is underpaid, and who 
must eke out a living by the rewards of 
immorality; chap, v, The factory child, 



who ought to be in school; chap, vi, Devour- 
ing widows' houses, or the evils of land 
speculation and overcrowded tenements; 
chap, vii, The long day, in which the labor- 
ing man is overdriven and overworked; 
chap, viii, The curse of enforced idleness, by 
which the worker is needlessly thrown out of 
employment; chap, ix, Human sacrifice, or 
the accidents and catastrophes of modern 
industry; chap, x, Reaping the young grain, 
or the premature death rate. 

As a study of the social world in which 
we live, Mr. Nearing's book has no uncer- 
tain value. It will be of service to ministers, 
lecturers, and social workers who are dealing 
with these vital questions. If we did not 
know the status of the author, his text at 
many points would lead us to suppose him a 
pronounced socialist, whose deliberate object 
it is to set class against class (pp. 19, 20 ff.). 
But his general attitude is that of the inves- 
tigator and reformer who is bent upon 
advertising "things as they are." 

Without calling in question the timeliness 
and validity of this book as a treatise on 
practical economics and sociology, the form 
in which it is issued entitles us to ask how 
far the author's methodology carries him 
as a religious teacher. The present social 
awakening has raised up a large number of 
writers and speakers, both clerical and lay, 
whose object seems to be the reduction of 



1 Social Religion: An Interpretation of Christianity in Terms of Modern Life. By Scott 
Nearing, Ph.D., Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. New York: Macmillan, 1013. 
Pp. xvi+227. $1 .00. 

Spiritual Culture and Social Service. By Charles S. Macfarland, Secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1912. Pp. 

223. $I.OO. 
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religion to materialistic philosophy. Mr. 
Nearing, indeed, is an instructor in 
economics at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and he frankly says that he delivered 
his address before the Friends' Conference 
as an economist, and not as one versed in 
theology (p. xiii). He tells us that the 
Friends received his presentation of social 
facts with a "storm of protest" as "gross 
overstatements." Was this due, as he 
appears to suppose, merely to their ignor- 
ance? Or did it express their reaction 
against the materialism latent in his inter- 
pretation of Christianity? Church audi- 
ences can be carried very far in these days 
by tactful methods of address. 

The problem raised by such attempts to 
treat Christianity as a kind of sublimated 
economics can be touched upon here, of 
course, only in a brief way. Is the modern 
religious revival going to give us at last only 
a Christ who was a glorified social settle- 
ment worker? Let us gladly admit and 
insist that Jesus was interested in what we 
now call "social problems," and this to a far 
greater extent than the older school of 
theology recognized. But does this exhaust 
the meaning of his mission ? Is the biblical 
history, in which Jesus Christ is the greatest 
outstanding figure, to be reduced to a pro- 
cess of social evolution simply ? Or is the 
social process in the Bible a phase of the 
human apprehension of God, and an item 
in the spiritual outlook of mankind ? 

Without at all denying that Jesus would 
indorse Mr. Nearing on the ground of his 
own specialty, it seems to be in point to say 
that the school of thought for which he 
speaks must inevitably fail in the attempt 
to reduce the gospel to a program of social 
service. One may grant that religious 
thought has been so transcendental that it 
has largely overlooked the dignity and 
worth of the struggle for bread; but this is 
not to join the new crusade which seeks to 
capture the kingdom of heaven by violence 
in the name of economics ! The emphasis of 



the older theology upon spiritual things to 
the exclusion of mundane problems was, no 
doubt, mistaken and one-sided. But we 
seem to be coming into the midst of a 
reaction which is going over to the opposite 
extreme. Men of Mr. Nearing's type, in 
the eyes of the public, give a materialistic 
character to the entire social reconstruction 
of religious thought. There is no danger 
that we shall revert to the mistake of the 
past; but the present awakening will not be 
constructive until it learns to interpret the 
social gospel in terms of the highest spiritual 
achievements of the past. 

The antidote for such books as that of 
Mr. Nearing is found in Mr. Macfarland's 
volume. All the protest against child labor, 
white slavery, overwork, underpay, exploita- 
tion of the poor — all the economic appeal 
of the former work — would be indorsed by 
Mr. Macfarland. But this author beholds 
the new social warfare in a spiritual perspec- 
tive. In his eyes, the new revival of 
religion, while great and worthy in itself, is 
but an item in the age-long campaign of the 
human spirit for the achievement of com- 
panionship with God. For him, life is more 
than meat; the body is more than raiment; 
and man shall not live by bread alone. 
Ministers who would interpret the social 
gospel in terms of spiritual passion will do 
well to ponder this author's words with care. 

Our social reformers are right, he says, in 
reaching up to the heavenly through the 
earthly. But our real social leaders today 
are not those who, in their blind zeal, would 
substitute humanity for religion, who 
would displace the church by the social 
settlement, and who would neglect spiritual 
truth in the supposed interest of human 
comfort. Our modern danger, he declares, 
is that of divorcing social betterment from 
spiritual life, while the one ought to be the 
expression of the other. No social program 
will ultimately avail that is not expressed in 
terms of the spirit. Our social movements 
can never endure, can never be more than 
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the outward semblance of the kingdom of 
heaven without some institution, some 
spiritual school, which is ever teaching men 
that salvation does not rest in political 
economy. 

Mr. Macfarland sees today's problem in 
the light of Scripture; and his point of view 
is at once modern and biblical. He regards 



the social problem itself as one of the 
stimuli which drive us upward to God. His 
book is a kind of informal work on exegesis, 
which lays both the Old and the New 
Testaments under contribution. Alto- 
gether, it is one of the sanest and most 
balanced essays thus far called out by the 
present religious awakening. 



BOOK NOTICES 



The Book of Judges [The Bible for Home 
and School]. By E. L. Curtis. New York: 
Macmillan, 1013. Pp. xu+201. 

This was the last work performed by the 
late Professor Curtis of Yale Divinity School. 
The last three chapters of Judges were left 
unfinished and have been done by Dr. A. A. 
Madsen, who was associated with Professor 
Curtis in the preparation of the International 
Critical Commentary on "Chronicles." 

The Book of Judges is one of the most inter- 
esting of the Old Testament writings. Its 
narratives have been left with their original 
simplicity and beauty untouched to a larger 
degree than is true of any other early Hebrew 
writing. It is invaluable therefore for the 
insight it gives into conditions of life in early 
Israel, and for the testimony it affords regard- 
ing the literary attainments of Israel in that 
period. The book contains some of the oldest 
material in the Old Testament, and constitutes 
thus a good starting-point for any prospective 
student of Hebrew literature and history. 

This commentary will be found very useful 
by the average man who is desirous of knowing 
the true significance of the Book of Judges. 
As in the other volumes of the series to which 
it belongs, the text is printed in clear and good- 
sized type; its logical divisions are marked by 
appropriate section-headings. The more im- 
portant variant readings are added; and the 
source to which each portion of the text belongs 
is indicated by the printing of the appropriate 
symbol upon the margin. Dr. Curtis has 
adopted the theory of the origin of Judges 
which identifies its sources with those found in 
the Hexateuch. Hence the margin of the text 
is sprinkled with the letters J, E, D, P, R, etc. 
This identification of the sources is, of course, 
open to question and might, perhaps, have been 
more fully defended, even in a popular com- 
mentary. A brief introduction gives the main 
facts regarding the origin, purpose, and char- 



acter of the book in a very simple and clear 
manner. The introduction includes a working 
list of books, which should lure the student on to 
further study. This list would have been much 
improved if it had contained less. Some of 
the titles are too technical for this sort of book 
and some are too antiquated. The commentary 
itself is restrained and competent. It does 
not obtrude unnecessary explanation upon the 
reader and the explanations that are given really 
explain. 

Saints and Heroes since the Middle Ages. 

By George Hodges. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1012. Pp. 318. $r.35. 

Dean Hodges follows his volume of Saints 
and Heroes of the Middle Ages with a similar 
volume of short biographies of more modern 
times. With the same informality and charm 
he now presents to the reader, Luther, Loyola, 
Calvin, Cranmer, Coligny, Laud, Cromwell, 
and other leaders of religious movements of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Only 
one, the sketch of John Wesley, belongs to the 
eighteenth. Dean Hodges writes with delight- 
ful simplicity, sympathy, and humor. His 
opening sentences are particularly arresting. 
History is perhaps most attractive in its bio- 
graphical form, and young people will not be 
able to resist this book, if it falls within their 
reach. Excellent portraits accompany most of 
the sketches. 



Les Actes de Paul et ses lettres apocryphes: 
Introduction, Textes, Traduction, et Com- 
mentaire |Les Apocryphes du Nouveau 
Testament]. Par Leon Vouaux. Paris: 
Letouzey, 15^3. Pp. 384. Fr. 6. 

Vouaux has provided a well-proportioned 
critical edition of the Acts of Paul, which 



